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ABSTRACT 

All sixth class paplls in 93 ^Iri^h priiary kcbooVfs 
vere rat€d by their teachers, as either having cr not having problems 
related to literacy (in reading or writing) • Teacheri^ perceived 6.2X 
of pupils as being unable to cope vith everyday deiands in reading, 
while 6.6X Here perceived as unable to cope vith everyday deiands In 
Writing • k further 1% of pupils vere perceived as being unable to 
cope vith the reading demands of postprimary schooling r vhile 5«2S 
vere perceived as being unable to cope with the vriting deaands of 
postprinary schooling. Fifty-nine percent of the pupils vith 
disabilities vere perceived as having thea in both, reading and 
vritinge Children vith disabilities tended tc be elder than other 
sixth class pupil^, to scoi^e considerably lover ob tests of verbal 
reasoning and English attainient, and to be rated by their teachers 
as lover th.an other pupils on personal-social characteristics, , 
especially those related to school perforpance. (Author) ^ 
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Problems related to the acquisition by children of skills in 
reading and writing have frequently been an object of concern in 
recent yearns — in the media, among teachers and among members of the 
general' public. Concern has l?een expressed about the effects of 
reading and writing disabilities on both pupils'* ability to follow 
school courses and their Sabili ty to function in society. As far as 
school-work is concerned, the problem probably achieved increased 
visibility in this country with the transfer of an increasing number 
of pupils to post-primary school ancl^|with. the raising of the 
school - I eaving age. ' . 



Concern wiLii problejns of literacy^is by no means new nor is *it 
confined to this country/ In fact, our current problems are probably 
small ISy cortipar i son' wi Lh tliose i-n' the, past and with those in 
dev^l opinj.» countries. Howeve/, contemporary western ^ soc ieticB remain 
g^onscious tile fact tlnii tlair problems t)f I iterucy' Cc^Uot be 
r€?»ardecl as i iic uns idt^b I . l/bile ni^ss ^^ucat i on -no doubt bis • 
roiii ributeci* to t+K- rtJuriioi. irf sucli prol)!rinb, an i nc i ease in tiie 
i tif orandtrion ^nd symb^ processing r eefu/i.r«»iiieTitg of postr-t^oLStrri^l . 
societies ne3ns rhar higher •t'andaids ^ of literacy are K^<?4jii r<sd today 
than In i:he p£vs+ one. to -^o-nctton sati ^fhctcri ly iri work and \ 
everyday \\fe, Be&'<^es> it tna/ be tf>at pro v t <!i( d It eracy sit.! Ms for 



the relatively smal 1 . proport ion of the population that reiwins 
illiterate iind^ conditions Qf mass education may be a different 
and more injtractable problem than providing such; skills for the 



general population. It is not alvays appreciated' that the modern 

' ^ ' . ■ : X ■ 

expectation that nearly everyone should attain a higivH^vel of 

/ ' * . ^ ■ ' ' 

reading skill, enabling them to draw inferential as well as directly 

' . " ' • ' ■ . 

^ stated information from texts, i& a new development and poses .a ^ 
"unique challenge to contemporary societies arid" Educational systems (5) 



What we have said implies that the lev^ of literacy tequired^ 
for f,unc t ioning in society may vary, from time to^time and according . 



tA the demands of one * s occupation. It is not surprising then that 

J . . ^ . . . v"^ ' ' . . .• 

cJey i n i t t)t literacy in the literature vary; a^stngle definition 

v/tiicli would apply to 'ail people of all ages in all'countries and at 

4- 

all staffs of eeononiic development would not^ be pcyss ible . In an 

historical review, Resnick and Resnick (5) concluded that when the . 

A' 

standard of liter^^.icy set is rather low (e.g., to .read aloud a simple 
anci w^ll-knowii passage) one, can expect a high inc'idepce of literacy, 
while when the sLaiuiard set is liigh when one must be able to read 

unfamiliar Lexis ana obtain new int\>trfation from them), relatively 



smaller numbcjrs of j^t'oplt' ratain 1 it'ejracy. 



Av>prc>ar h<>s to the definition and ft^asur pojent of" literacy may be 
car«8P^'fc<i braadly under ^tv^ hWl^gS. Firstly, trhere are th^^ 
apprx7ac^«s wHici^ fccu^ on fuvxTloni*^ tn daily \'^^e» thua>y fbr 



\ 



^ample, in Britain, literacy has been defined as being 'able tp 
read and write for practical -purposes of daily life' (Great BritainT 
Ministry of Education, 1950). In the United States, a rather similar 
definition was operationalized in terms of competence in specific 
reading task?; for example, 'to re^d and understand all sections Of 
a newspaper, with particular emphasis' on the classif'ied #nd 
advertisement section;" to tead and understand voter registration' 
instructions; to read labels dr such household items as groceries, 
recipes, medicine instructions; to read materials necessary to 
perform, jobs ; to read personal letters, bills^^ (.cf 4). 



Side by ^vide with such definitions based on functioning in 
daily lite, educaticnuiL criteria of literacy have also been widely 
used.. The most frequently used critetia of this kind have been 
length education or performance on standardized tests. In most 
ca^e*^ „ tlie s tandard ized tests have ba«ri norm-^ref erenced , and a score 
be I e»w a certain reading age (commonly swen years) 'has been used as 
index o\ il 1". LiTaey. 

In tKis 'f^per, wc ^hati I \oeK 0t measa^'e^ of I i te^r ^cy -fchatr can. 
brolly be defined 3^ both functions I educddtional , Otur concern 
IS with ttie reading and wn'r/rxg, ab^* l Jiries of- chlidre^n at the^j^iras^ 



f \ 

J 



when thW are in their last year in primary school*^ We asked 
teachers of sixth standard c^hildr^n (aged Hi to 12i yeara) .to 
nominate pupils in their |:lass Who ware unlikely to be able to cope 

in their reading and writing (separately), firstly, with, the everyday 

■ *■ 

demands of our society, and secondly, with the demands of education 
in a pos^t-primary school, Certain additional information was also ^ 
available about the thildren — their performance on • standardized^: 
tesd-8 of verbal ability and attai;iment in English, the type of school 



. they were attending, . their socio-economic backgroujad and Ratings of 
aspects of their behaviour by teachers • 

On Ltiu basis ut tliis informatign we propose to examine two issue6. 
KirsLly, wiuiL is lIil- ha' idencu- ol tlie four Btat<t;8 of illiteracy as 
perceived by teachers in the population of - sixth-class pupils in Irish 
schi»i)ls? And seeundly, how do childjren rated as having, literacy 

problems \ oinpare with children not so rated on a number of personal 

. . ' ' ... I 

cluirayLerib-t Ils. verbal ability, standardized test performance . in 

Kugiish, soc iu-et onomi^i. status and school-related and more general y 
persona 1 ^soc ia I clur ac L l- r i s t i e s? ^ ^ 



METHOD 

ri»e pupulatiun ot Irish iiat|oual schools (excluding private, 
i'l 5t ii'L , ijpL'ciril aiiJ oue - 1 ear hu r schools) "was sL rat if ie^l ^by 
loCATion (ui ban-i:own- rviiaL) , blk^P, 8&x composition and type of 



administration (religious-lay,) . Within ea^h str/tum, 



schools were 



randomly selected- • Altogether 128 schools were selected, and these ' 
were d istributed ' across the seven sample strata as shown in Table 1. 



^ INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE > - 
\ 

The total number of national schools in the country in each of the 
categories represented in the sample is also shown in t'he table. 

In a previously compiled file of pupil information^ 3,930 
pupils from the schools where all pupils had been, rated by their own 
clas-s teachers and had participated in a. testing programme in the 
autumn of 1975 were located. These form the base group for the pupil, 
analyses. Correct ages were available' for '3 ,829 of these and ability 
Lest scares tor i,Sl2. Because one group of schools did not take the 
English Lusts, attainment test results in English were availably for 
only ,2^,/450 oi^^the 'pupils. Teacher ratings of porson c haracteristics 
of pup^i^ls were on file for between 3,201 and 3,218 pupils. 

Towards t'ht? end*o£ the school year 197 5-76 , field workers were 
inj;i rucLed to a ,k ever y^ teacher ot sixtl> class^ pupils in the selected 

si 1 1, u) I s I o roni[> 1 e t r i brief fjues I i onna ire about sL andards of 1 i teracy 
in liis/lier rlassrouin,- \^\ 2l4^su(:li teachers ia he 126 schools 



which had sixth classes, ratings were received a ir^ctly from 158, 
that is about 74%. These teacher's rated a tdtal of 4,736 pupils or 
73% of the 6,524 pupils in the school sample. 




For various analyses reported in this^i>Hper, different Subsets 

of the. total respondent sample were used. One such subset consisted 

of the schools Jjj^whicdi ail pupils were rated on liteg^cy by<.their 

own class teachers. There were' 96 such schools (of the 112 responding) 

in which 142 teacher Crated solne 4,199 pupils. Three of these schools 

were incAided in only a- few analyses because their 'school type was nojt 
* / . > 

jintende^ to be in^^the s-ample.. Still further subset's consisted of those 
pupils lor whom the varioua kinds of information besides the teacher 
ratings wtre available; this was so'in analyses wheref individual* 
pupils rather than schools were the focus' of^/ attention. 



Ins truments ^ \ 



^ Li t LTjcy Qu-t^st ioiina i re . ^ l^fie 'Li t eraJy Questionnaire was a document 

f . , "A i ' * ' 
in whicii'^oui lists of pupiis' names were sought from teachers by 

tii rusting t'heiu us lullows:^ ■ V '\ - 

1. Please ii^rne -the pupils ia yoj^r cia3s who, i ^\ you-r 

opir^ion, if they .were t>o leave- school rtow^ \joU'ld not^ be 

^' ' ■ f ^ ■ 

^bl e- to dope wfrh the ^^JV^lay deiModi of oar soci efy in 

ra^d i (e^^8'? ^^^<t noflceSj official fo^^rns , tx^^pape^rs) 

Ch) :h u/Wr^»^6 , wr^r^ ie^tr^Sj appi *cat»'ohs fo^ jobs). 



2. Please name the pupils in your class who, in ^^^^^^ i 
opinion, would npt be able Xo cope with the demands ^ v 
ofJeducation in' a post -primary School ' (a) " in readigg 
(elg., read -text-books) ; (b) j in writhing (e\g^» , write . 
essays) . . ^ • \ ' * . * * 

^ Standardised tests The ability test administered w^s the 
Drumcondra Verbal Reasoning T6st (2) and the test of attainment vas>the 
Drumcondra English Test, Level III, For^a/A (1). . Scores can be derived 
from thes at tainment test for reading vocabulary, reading comprehension,, 
total reading^ (based on a comb,ination of the vocabulary arid compr^ehensioit 
subtest scores), language (measuring capitalization, pun<5tuat ion. Usage, 

, . . : ' ( ^ , • r 

and parts of speech*), -arkd spelling'. - , 

> » . . ^ f ^ . 

Ratings of personal characteristic^ *of^ pupils Ratings on each 

po'pii ue-te obtaii^d^.ou a Pupil Evaluat'ion Fo'rnK, completed by teachers. 

, * ■ ' > . • J. 

Each pupil was rhle«r on a fiVe~point scale (5, = very good, 4 = good, 

• 3 = average, 2 = lair,' 1 = poor) for the foiyjwing personal-social 

charaqterist U's: paretic i pa 1 1 on , in c 1 , behaviour in school, personal 

appearance 0 and dre'ss, citLentui\\ !^)aii/ on( ent rat ion , persistence in 

school work, ke^-mifb.. Lu^Kget f:av 3|p».'ech/use of language, neatness in 

^ '> ' ^ ^ / ' . ^ - 

school work, .nanuers/ poL/tcmcss , >^etLJrig 'along with other cHiidrcn, 

worKiftR w^rh i irnv'^exi supervi ^ioi) , ^t}f\ »tTeJ\dance. ^e3i;K«jrs v^re also 

tltsK^ to indiCare. Wbat: ki r^d post -pr I maVy scKool -the/ cons id^rcd , 

would ^ most 3u,irdble ^or edch pupi 1 — ^5>ecohdaryj Voca^rio'nal , or " 3 



Cpmprehensive — or whether he/she felt it was still too' soon to • 
>make such a judgement . FinalLj/, the teacher ^as asked to state th6 



occupation ^he pupil's father, or guard i'an,- giving sufficient 



f 



detail to enable classification of occupational. staiis;'to bfe made. 



1 



. Procedure 



The abijrity and attainment tests- were administered to pupils 
' . »' 

'^during the ?irst three months .of th^ school year 1^75-76,' The tests 

were administered^ to the pupils by their own teachers.- Around the \ 

\jsame time, and before the results of the tests were' available to 

teachers, e^ch teac|Jier was asked to complete a Pupil Evaluation F.orm 

'for eacli pupil 4n his/her class. The Literacy Questionnaire was 

given to teachers tow ;(ls„t'he end of the school year bv a field worker; 

the questionnaire' was comple ted '^in tlie presence of the field worker 

whcj was avaj.lable to give assistance in ihterpretation. 

■ ' * - ' I*JCH)F.keii: OF- ILLITERACY 

■ \ • ^ ■ ^ 

^ Siiu.t' the St hi)ol was the si^mpl inj:'. uni't in the study, it was ^ 

^ appropriaUe to ;isc a school" ievel^ var'ial^le as a measure ot the incidence 

or frequency ot Oticurc^mce of eac\i of" the forms of init:er*Ti y. 1 j I 

'W^iC me«isure was, the proportion of all pupils in the eo4itx?i v/h(? 

were ni'foed by tl>^ i^ater/'s) is havinj.^ each of the four 1 i'tcrac/ proVDleims 

defined in the^ ^it^er^JC^ cju^sr i oiinaj r^. f^upi who u>ere^ r^teA as hav/ng 

^ f i . 




a problem with reading for general purposes wet-e not counted again' 
as^naving a problem withr reading for further schoc^ing; it was assumed • 
that the former probl^em would include the lattet. T;he same pr incite , 
wa^^yiied_4n the .ca^e of .writing far general purposes. The^y-festc" 
figures entering ,into calculations o^ the freijuency of occurrence of* 
each of the four literacy problems wer^j^heref ore , four overali 
;^chool ■ proportions . v j ^ 



I 



Certain schools were ext.Iuded Trom the analysis. As indicated 
above, unless the ratings were made by a Class te^i&ber \tney were 

■ ' * ■ . / '■' ' 

excluded. Furthermore , ^ in some T>ity and town school s^ (N : 1 1) , l^rge ^ 
enough, to have more \ti>dn €xie sixth class, not all of the \^ixth.'c lass 
teachers comp4^ted the quest ionnaiV^^. >^ Since had rio way of knowing 
whetUer the classes raXed were typical of, the school aJ^ a whode,it 
was again not possible to pool the proportions f orf thesA-ei^rs^es with 
those repr-esentring entire sehools.* ' 



Because of the widely di ffer^ing degree-s of represefitation -in the 
< sample of the population of schools in each category, it was^ necessary 

. '. ■ ' ^ . / ■ . / 

to weight the category means when obtaining the overall mean. 



The wei^;hi applied was computed by d iv id ing /the prcJporj^ion in^ tV\g;'^ 
yampl'e of -y'lu)ols in that category whose responds met the criteria 
(ail puirifts ratcid^ by ^ lass teachers) and whose proportions,^ th^rt^fbre, . 

,w<rc iui. liuli-d ill Iht' ■•.il. L^'vU V niLia.i. Wei^^hts v.iricd frorff .J4.6)'for town 
giris' schools which' w.Mr ov e r -re pr o Rented in the sample as a. whole . 
li: ■■ i7<^ for rural mtXv'^l s. l o<^is wHi^ ti Were ar\ctor-repro.seiircd . 



Results ^ ; 



- ,1} 



. The mean proportions across schools of 
each of ^he .prc^l ems with literacy describea .in the ques.tionnaire ..are 



pupils' judged as having 



reported in Table 2, Means are reported separately for each category 
*of school. Overall means, both unweighted and weighted are given,/ 



INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT \HERE 



7^' 



along'with the 95^ confidence intervals for the weighted means, 



^ • The f inures- indicate that we should expect about 6,2% of the 
pupils in -a randonily se^Lected school in the country to be rated 
by their teachers as experiencing the degree of diffiiculty with 
^ead in^5 desL* ri bed as ' inabi 1 i ty .to cope with everyday demands'. 
Because of sampling errors this figure^'may be as tow as 3,8% or as 
higfi as B.h;<v. but ,i L is >^nlikeiy (only-'^chances in^ 100*) that it 
^fallh* ouLsi'do L hi s . rj^iugt* . Mean percentages fur Bchools grouped by 
location range from A ^7. for city boys' schools and town girls' * / 
schools to 8. A 7,. lor rural girls* schools. 



The figures in the case of inability to cope with the demands 
for writing in Society are a^little higher than in the case 'of readir^ 
6.6% (almost certainly not less 'than 4% or more th&n 9%) of sixth class 

pupils in a randomly selected school in t^ie country would be ex^ieated 

■ • ' ■ .- -A .• ' . * ' ■ . . ' 

to be judged by their te^ache^s as being unable to cope with Societal 

t writing they were to ehd. their schooling with their 

ar . ^ The lowest percentage, 4.8, is r-eporjted for city^oys* 

nd the highest',' 8.7, tor town boys *• 'schools . ^ • ' 

As far as readuig and writing in the context of fur4;he^ schooling 
is concerned, tDr schools on the whole; 7Z is a realistic expectation 
uf Lhe ruiinber ol sixllh cTass pupils who, although they can read well 
enough to get on in^neral, would be judged to have problems with 
reading as a tool tor furthi^'r loarning; 5-4 and 8,6% are reasonable 
lower aiul upptr boiuuls for this expectation, taking account of Sampling 
eVrnrs. ( iiy and town schools are highly consistent in judging 4.5 
to (),{)'/. ol tikir pupils as being unable to cope with the reading demand 
of tutLhL't schooling. ' Knial schools vary widely, with boys' schools 
\^ i\' wiy tJi*' mghf.,l [irop. it t I "(IS su( h puj) L 1 s jirt average bf 9.3/'. 

Soiiu-wlMl iowri prMp(U-l i oi\ . nt pupils ^ire gener<illy jud^v*^* "^^^ be 
,jri:<*i<^n' , . ■ . > M 1 iu *. h..' wr-jting -.kills re<'pj:reo tor t )()s t -pr i ;iar y 

Whool »:{^ t.Kan ai e . u i ' . I h.- s-. i n r^ '- r©^id i Mg sk i ) , On average. 



less than 3.6 or more than 6,8%) of their sixth cla^s pupils judged 
by teachers to lacking in the writing skills required fo^ post-primary 
schooling, although they are judged to be able to write well enough to 
get on in ordinary daily life. City boys' schools and rural girls' 
schools irepoxt a low incidence of this problem, 1.3 and 1.7%, respectively". 
The highest means, 5.5 and 5.7% come from town boys' and rural mixed 
schools, respectively/^ 

■ ^ . - S 

CORRELATES OF ILLITERACY 

The tocus ol Ltic second section of this investigation is on a 
compdr ison between pupils rated as having literacy problem'"s and those 
ma so rated in 'terms of standardized >est performance and pgr s^nal-social 
characteristics. For these comparisons, there is a change in the unit of 
analysis t t urn I lie si fiool to the individual pupil. 

Ti> . vjiiipai L* ( har cic ter ist ics ui pupils considered by teachers 

i' literai y problems, the mean value for pupils who were rat€jd as 
bavin)', .'.t. h the lour literacy pr obi erne was compared with the mean 
V^dlu^ foi -Mipii.. iU)[ s(> ratcc; on ?i ouwbe-v^ of V'^r'^ 1 es . The v<iriables 
' oA.-M^ich ccvt^> ir i sons were made W^'^^ trhe pvfJn i ' s Sf,^\n bkonrhs 
Cor\ \5 Oci-ober l97i)) , the- p^^pl I/5 raw ^eorc of> fhe ^xjLh^ilt&t^ c»f the. 
Dv^jurtcor^ra C^nf,l iS*^ T^TS U^^^e4 XTX^ irhe pixp! I 's St^nd^rd 5ccre or\ -fc^e. 
^ PrwncOrtc^Ka Verbal V^easoh iT)^ TesT <V)<* r^iiiQ^ of the pupil by iiyt^ 

. V , 
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teacher^ on twelve personal-social characteristics. Average ratings 
were calculated for i:wo subsets of these twelve xharacteristic^;- 
eight were regarded as constituting a school characteristics index 
and^four as contributing to a general* character i sties index. 

In addition, information on two discrete personal-social 
variables was available*. One was/the occupational status of the 
pupil * s *f a ther 5 the other was the typo, of posQ^pr imary school which 
was consLdereJ to be most suitable for^pupils by their sixth class 
teacher. Pupils in each literacy problem area were categorized on the 
ba s i s o f t he s e V a r i a b 1^* s . * 

KiiK'ilJy, the extent to which re'ading and writing handicaps, at 
each of tiie levels deseribed, were related to each other was determined 

A. 

by classilying aud "coutit i ng the pupils who had been r^ted as having the 
reading j)rolVl^um only, as having the writing problem only,) and as havirfg 

1)( > t li |) r I > I) I'l'iiis , ' - ' 

" .. . ; ■ . ■ - 

i~ f 

rt\<? rer>»4]ls fr^)iii i lie c<i 1 i ^rionf^ oi" t h^ nu'ai.s tjt a^,cS t-e.st scores, 
pet ^it'^'^At -sac* ai raTin^.s^of pupi/5 who weir and* Wc^e ncrr ident itied 

e 

i r\f or/y>dri on was nof ay/ai lab/c t^or aH pupi 



14 - 
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As far as age is concerned children who have reading and ^ , * 
writing difficulties are older than t^eir^ classmates — by five to six 
months in the case of severe difficulties (i.e., for everyday purposes)' 
and by about three months in the cage of the less severe difficulties 
(i.exi, for poht-pr imary schooling). This age difference probably 
reflects a higher incidence of retention among the poorer readers and * 
writers. - , ' 

Not unexpet: tetl 1 y , markedly low mean attainment test scores 
were found amon^ the pupils with reading and writing problems. While 
the niean s^tore ol the tMitire group of pupils was close to the 
s tauJ Jrd i /..it i wn luu^in (and so near the 50th percentile), pupils with 
, d i f t icu I t'i es in reading for everyday purposes had.means around the ^1 
U) L2th percentile's of the original distributions. Pupils with problems 



1 11 wr' 



i I i 1))'. lor rverytlay p\irposes had slightly higher means on t lie 



\ 

<i4 t a 1 luiu'iu rest Si i)ri s uuar the i:>l'iLh percentiles), whiJe t)ui)ii^ 
'villi d L I fc i iMic i OS in r.c-.nling .'nd 'viiiiiig sooretl n^a«r tbc^ 

\%-')0W\ percent f le5- 

On the Drumcondra Verbal Reaso|ihg Test, pupils with severe reading 
and writing skill deficits had a ffandard. score of .81 or 82'; those, 
with more moderate deficits had a standard score of 90 to 91. 
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On seven of the twelve personal-social rating^,' pupils with 
, the more serious reading and writing difficulties had mean scores 
_ of almost exactly 2 (= fair) while their classmates' average ratings , ^ 
were about 3.5 (i.e., average to^ood) ; these traits were participation 
in class, attention and concentration, {)ersistence in school work, 
keenness to. get on, neatness in school work, working with limited 
supervision, and speech. Six of these characteristics were trc^m the 
group considered school-related, and the seventh, speeph; obviously 
has a higher cognitive component than the other thre^ in the 'general 
characteristics category. For behaviour in class, attendance, personal 
appeara^^nce and dress, manners and politeness, and ge-ttirtg along .with 
other ch\ Idren , the most seriously Handicapped pupils averaged scores', 
of 3 to 3.5 (average or better), but their classmates without comparable 
reading and writing problems scored 4 (= good) or slightly higher 
on the.se I r .i i t s . v 



An almost ideiuical paL\t;ecii^trcrcjur red for the less severely 
del i L i ciu I tMdt iters. Ii/'^these casesj however, the means 

ioi t Ik' ntM '1 i^t'hiv iour s u/ei'. somewhat higher than, in the case of the 
more ha'fid i capped readers and wrj-ters though still nbV>^8 high as for 



pupils who were not 



jijldged t 



have I i te racy problems , 



i Tlie. ra I at 1 iMishi pM)o,twee!i tlic^ incidence of reading and writing 

i' ' ' ■ •■ 

• skill (let i( ieits' i es '^^^'^ ^ he uccupat i i^nal st.itus of tathers.is shown 

i'A labAe the lUiiubi:! pupils who had fathers in professional/ 

• 1 I • O 



/ 

/ 
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•managjerial' or white collar jobs was low among the handicapped 



INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE 



.readers and writers'. Chiidrten of skilled and unskilled workers, on 
tlie other hand, appeared in each of the problem type categories with 
.roughly the same frequency as tljey do in the rest of the pupil sample, 
with a few excep tioij^ . Tlie're was a slightly higher incidence of 
^ moderate reading disability amd'ng children of skilled workers and 
unskilled workers, ut severe writing disability among childrien of 
unskilled workers, and of modarat^ reading ^nd writing disabilities 



among rhe L^hildren ut farmers of small acreage. There was, on the 
other hand, a slightly lower incidence ol moderate writing problems 
among children of farmers of large acreage. The moBt ' ^rtling^ 
iui ideiice dI iKindirap was ■|)ort^jL4 for children ol ;ho were 

unt'inp I uyeel , invaliiled or lU ad L)r whoSe occupations wet reported 
t'r iii.t MpuiLr'fi .ii i'ur.it L'i V by i lie class U^it'hers; far ffif;UL'r percentages 
L>] these jjupilb iMl>' scvl- I L' and niouer.iLe tiandicaps in reading and in 
wrvLin^', t hkiii t ht^ i r int^nbe rshi [> in the total group w(juld'have led one to 
expec L . 

Sixth class teachers' judgements about the most suitable kind 
of post-primary school for pupils with the varying degrees of reading 
and writing disability and with no disability are shown in Table 5. 



i o 



While, i^f general, teachers recommended that about 50% of pupils 
should go to secondary school, 25% to vocational school and 20% 



INS('RT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE 



to comprehensive school, tew pupils (4.2 to 9%) who were petcieived 

as having', reading', and writing problems were regarded as suitable for 

secundar>^^<^^c^jo 1 i . 'A large number of such pupils (57"'to 62%) were, 

however, regarded as suitable for vocational schooling. "Por a 

relatively large nVimber of pupils with literacy problems (16 to 25%) 

^ 

N ... 

teachers Wi're unsure what kind oi iv. t-p. Miiary school would be most 
suitable. IL was only ,ve schools, that 

t eat- hf r :^ ' t t'conuiiruclaL i ons di< Lake reading d i sabi 1 i ty into 

ac,Ov>unl , ilu'u^^h ^'Vcu liL-re Lhei vas a tendency not to recommend such 
•a school U»r pupils who were perceived as Likely to have difficulties 
in pos t: - p r i [iM i") :,clu>ols. 



Jhe final relationship to be. considered is that^ between having 
reading di f f icul ty and having writing difficulty at ^ach of the two 
levels, everyday^use and further schooling. Of the pupils rated as 
having a reading handicap which would leave them unable to cope 'with 



the demands of everyday life, 65Vwere also reported to have a 
writing handicap; 22% were judged to have only a writing handicap 
and 13% to have only a reading handicap. Among pupils judged to 
have a reading a writing handicap in coping with the demands of 
post-primary schooling, 52% were reported to have both handicaps-, 
138% to have only the riding han4icap, and 9% to have only the 
writing handicap. 



•A 

4- 



DISCUSSION 



Oui" t iadiaj^s indicate tliat the :\yA' percentage of sixth 
stantlard per school rated by teachers as being unable to cope 

i 

with the rtadin^ dtMiiands of everyday life is about 6%, A further 7? 
aro I t'^'.ardt'ti as unal)le la read well enough to cope with the demands 
oL pos I ~pr i inary school. The "corresponding figures for writing are 
6 . (> and LI wc assume that pupils who ar^ unable to cope with 

everyday vl^n md would M ^o bo unable lo cope with the demands of 
popt-pr imai / 3clnc>al aii\d il a(l I piipil.-^^ in si^y^li classes 'transf er to 

i 

such schools, then we Would expect that the'typical primary school 
considers 13.2% of pupils going to post-primary school as unable to 
cope with the reading demands of the school and 11.8% as unable to 
c5^»e with the>writiiig c\emands of the school. The problem, obviously, 
is nojt an insigihificant one for post-primary scjibols. 
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^ 



^ As one would expect there is considerable ov.er lap, between 

pupils with reading and writing disabilities. ''Fif.ty-nine per cent ^ 

^ •' ' ' ' ' ■ . 

of the pupils with disabilities have them ia both tfle area of readdng 

' ■ - ■ , ]ip : • v ^ _ - 

and wri'tiiig;^ 2'3/^ have only a reading problem yhile ^% have a writing 
problem bu ly; o * ^ , ' ' ' . • 



Our data on Lhe ^characteristics ol poor readers and writers can 

hard'ly be regarded as r ry bu rp r i s i ng . Such children tend to be older 

- ( '> ^ V . ■ J 

than oLliLi children in their cTass, while their'-l^^rbal reagqning scores 
auii tlieir scores on standardized tests of English attainment are 

/•'■■. \ ■ - 

lons i der.ab I y be low average. On ratings of their per sonal ^oci al 
rharaeLerist ies by teachers, pupils w^h learning disabilities score 
considerably lower than other children; that is par t icularly ^so for 
c fiar^ic L e r i s L i t. s LluiL are clusciy reeled to scholastic performance, such 

concentration, persistence and use of language. It is worth ^noting 
Lli.it tor social c lia fvic t L' r i .s t ic s , such iis manners, class behaviour and 
! t : n^; iii wiLii >aher clii' Irt'i., ilic i' ratings, whil^- still" lower r han ^ 

those for other children, are closer than in the case of more 
school -related characteristics. Problems associated with literacy, 
as has been found i|i many o\\\^r studies (6) are related to social class 
membership. These findings on correlates ofthe problem of literacy 
serve to underline its compleocity. Obviously, tfie problem dbes not 
occur in isolation, but resides, ih-'a. complex network of personal and 
socia-] factors. ' - 



y- ' ' ■ ^ ^ • • • ^ V ^ 

*Iri cory:lusion^'bur findings that teachers- perceive problems o^f . 
literacy to the? extent documented in this report, (^onfirm nalch of the 
concern "tbaC has beea expressed about these problemf^^f rom a variety 

of sources in recent years/ Our data indicate something, of the ^ 

> ' I. , 

complexity of the problem though they do little to unravel iti ^ 

Wl\ile it, is normal, and sometimes platitudinous, to end research 

• r' ^ , . . ■ ■ . " • 

reports^ by indicating tYie n^ed tor furt^her research, the seriousness 

of the problem under consideration,* together with our present level of 

' ' ' 

knowledge about it, indicates that in this case, failure to make such 
a recommendation would be a serious omission. , Too many teacher^ hav^ 
struggled with the problem ior'too long, and there is no evidence that 
simplistic solutions wilj. do much to solve it in the future^ Despite 
the best elLorts of a great jjan^ teachers, the problem remains and is 
likely to remain in the future. Ft seems clear thj«ft until we achieve 
- a ^ruatcr undurs L and ing of problems related t,o leartimg ta read — 
wliicli uLulcrs t and i ng ultimately depends on the availability of more 
^ru.seai L h cv ido^ic c — a large number of teachers and pupils are ' condemned 
to COnfinu^ wiili t r pi i n^ut i nail r(|u.i t c OMorLs to cope WiLh such 
|)rub I cms . / 
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FOOTNQTE (p«.6) 



*In a"number of cases, one f ield^^worker obtained ratings from princif>al 
teachers' or £rom a reme'dial ^eachen, instead of from class tead'hers . 
An a^idLtxonal 14 teachers were i^epresented by such ratings^ bxing the 
total vpercentaguut .ciasses rated* to 80%. Altogether, 52a pupils were 
rdtej by their principal or remedial teacher ,^ bringing the ta.tal of pupils 
rated Lu 81Z ol the eiU 1 re -[)up i 1 sample. Our -rep.oi^ted analyses will be . 
c^onlineU to rating^s made by class teachers, since we canhot be sure that ^ 
other teacheVs who rated, c:hi,ldnen used the same standard of judgement as ^ 
t he c 1 a s s ' t e a,c hi e r . 



KOOTNOTi:: /p. 9) 

V . ^ 

/ ' " ■ • ■ 

/ 

0, . , . ' ' 

*In schools where the pupils were rated -by the* p tine ipal or remedial teacher,^ 
a lar sina 1 U' i prt)por( ion of the [)a[)ilb were eonsidered t6 have the reading 
problem under dist us^svou. Tlie mean proportions in schools' whfc-e only Some' of 
the classes were rated d if ter 1 rom those of other schools in their categories 
qtiiti- liiarktdiy .md i i> dillereiit d i r <•(' L i uustf Tliese varicltio[is probably spring 
f rom d i t Tereiu es iu t he- c lia t ac t er i s t ic s of the particular classes rated, 
e.g., avt^rage or cyjucai classj.— . /n some, schools ainiya lower ribi 1 ity class Ln 
OtrKerSi ,-irhey just our r\ot \nclndiug such ScHocls the overall means. 



TABLE 1 



f 

'School type 



City Boyj(4+ttacherj) , 

City Girls (4+ leachefj) .' 

Town|oys(4"+teach«fj) 
TownGifit(4tteicher$)'''^ 

,0 ' 

Ruf^^oyj (2^ teachers) 
.JliiiarGirii(2* teachers) 
' RunlMixe(l(2+teachen) ^ '2,158 

■ ■ SUBTOTAL 2,817 

i. 



146 
105 

125 
63 

■149 
71 



City and town, mixed 
(3^teichen) 



Other 



TOTAL 



247 
3.187 



Characteristics of the School PojtulatioD, the Sample, and th« Respondents 



Schools in Schools in 
population , sample 



20 

n* 

18 
19* 

,8 
5- 
36 

124 

'/ 

4 



128 



Sixth standard 
teachers in sample 



51 

40 

33 
35 

8 
5 

36 



\210 



4 

J 

214 



Sixth Standard 
pupils in sample 

1,836 
' 1,445 ■ ' 
• 1,178 ' 

13i 
83 

6,413 



111 



6,524 



Schools- 
responding ' . 
Infill! In part 

' 12' 

4»* 3 ; 

13 ■ 
1« 1 

'12 4 . 

14 . ;3. f 

I 

4. ^' 
30 • 



'Sixthstalidatd Sixth standard , 
teachers responding pupils rated 
InfuE tapart In full inpart 



93 11 



3 0 

i 1 

96 11 
5»V 



.2^ 

m 

28^ 

in 

17 
25 

. 8: 

' 30' 

4 

139 
M 



0 



142 

m 



f One ofthese schools had no sixth standard class and could not, therefore, respond. , , . 

Schools in which the prin^al or remedial teacher rated all sixth class pupils 
t The number of teachers represented by a principal or temedial teacher's having rated ail stxth<lass pupils in tchoOb, 
' ft The number of sixth<la$s pupils rated by a principal Of remedial teacher instead 01 by their class teacher, 



/ 



935 ■ 

(429)tt 129 
974 ■ 

(100)tt 82 

650 176 

884 150 

131 



67 
'45^ 



16 4,097 537 



1 

16 



102 0 

J I. 

4,199 537. 
(529)|f 

■n 



TABLE 2 



Mtui Percentages of Pupils Rejiorted as Having Each of Four Problemi witii Literacy 

-4—' 



Sdiooltype 



Number 
of 

'vJ> Khooh 

'if I.. 



Number bf.pupils 



Range 



Tot: 



Lite(apy problem 



7 



Reading-giinerai 



Writing-sclooling 



QtyBoyi 
QtyGirla 



UNWElCpED MEANS 

WEIGlftED MEANS 
(95?t confidence interval) 



12 



He- 



Town Boyi 12 

yrowGlrb 14 

Rural Boyi \ 8 

... U ' 

RunlGirls , . 4 

Rural Mixed , ' 30 



• 93 
;93 



'14.145 

2M18 

1.25 

, 8-29 

4-33 
i 



935 . 
974 

X r 

650 



43 

8,1 
4J 



131' 

61 

.456 
I 

409] 



' 5i 



.6.3 



6.2 



6,7 
8.7 1 
•5.4 
5,4 



6.6 



6,5 



^.6 
(.042-.090) 



S 4.5 



5.6 
9.3 
0 

'73 
6.1 



7..0 

' mm 



4.2 

3i 

- 4.7 

5.7 
43 

5.2 ^' \ 
(,036..l)68) . 
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TABLES 

Type and degree of difficiilty 

Number of pupili . ^ , 



English reidin'i voabuiiry- 
English reading comprabeuioA 
English reidiflttoui; 



Toll! number i^teitei 
Tottl number la pupa file, 
Total number for ige 



Total number for atttiniDtatteitt 



, English spelling 
L Verbal reasoning 



Participation in class 
.iekviour in class 
(ttention.concentration 

Persistence in^ooi work 

Keenness to get on 
Heatness in school woik 
Wing with limited supervision 

■ Attendance 

School characteristics average 

Personal appearance, dress 

Spfcch • ' , 

Manners, politeness !f 
• Getting along with other childrei- ^ 
OcD?r>-!r»l characteristics avenge , 



Total number for ability test 



Total num^trforiatingt^ 




^ TABLE 4 



;|^V oeenpatloail 8lrtwWF|B^ ©f MpHs lUtwI n Hiviof or Not Haviiif Readiai Md Writtag DWIaatki 



,."'■*/' ' ' ' . * • 

|ini|Mttooil Stfttut 
hR>(eisk>nal/nianag*riii 




Reading 




• *• 


Writing 




Sovero 

(148) 


Modeiato 

(169) 


— «* — 

Mom 

(302S) 


(169) 


Modwitt 

. (112) 




4.7 


IS 






2.7 . • 




<lddle<Isss/white coDtf 


4.1 


S3 


18.9 


4.1 


8^ 


^ 18JB 


BdQed woirker 


23j6 


29.6 

* 


25Z 


243 


24.1 ' i 


26jQ 


tiiu^cflkd worker 


203 


, 22i ■ 


181 


23.7 


r 19.6 


* 18j8 


|^nnir,> SO acres 


4.1 




3.7 


3j0 


3.6 


3.7 


Fiimer.-^SOacre* ^ ^ 


4.7 


10.7 


4j6 ' 


2.4 


10.7 

» 


4J 


Uneihployed, invalid, unreported, 
ttndatti&ble 


34i 


215 


17i 


33.7 


263 


n'3 


DMd 


4.1 


3.6 


2.1 


'4.7 


3.6 


2.1 



31 



; 



TABLES 



TMchtf Jodiemcnt of Moti Suitable Type of Post-priniaiy Schod for Pupib Rated 
u Ifavliv or Not Having Reading and WritinfDiflkultiet ' 



Type and degree of difficulty 



I of post-prioivy sdiool 

, ; 

Vocation^ 
C6mpnheh|iv« ^ 
Too soon to]tdl ^ 



Reading , 


« 


Writing 




Severe • 

(144). 


Moderate 
(158) 


None ' 
i (2894) 


Severe • 
(161) 


Moderate 

(100) 


. Nom 
(293$) 


42 


7.0 


522 


r SjO 


9.0 


513 


60.4 


595 ■ 


243 


'61.5 


57.0 


24.8 . 


17.4 


133 


18.4 


18J} 


9.0 


184 


18.1 


20J 


5jO 


15 J 


25.0 


5:2 



3 
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